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would have counselled him to seek for strength in
duty. Precisely what La Boetie had warned him
against he deliberately sought "In former
days," lie wrote in 1588, "I was wounded by a
grievous displeasure, according to my complex-
ion, and withal more just than grievous; I had
peradventure lost myself in it, had I relied only on
strength of my own. Needing a vehement diver-
sion to distract me from it, I made myself by art
and study a lover, wherein my age helped me;
love solaced me, and withdrew me from the evil
which friendship had caused in me. Tis in every-
thing else the same; a violent imagination has
seized me; I find it a readier way to change it
than subdue it; I substitute for it, if not one con-
trary, at least one that is different; variation ever
solaces,dissolves,and dissipates."* If once wholly
conquered and beaten down by any passion, Mon-
taigne believed that he could never, as we say, be
his own man again. His marriage followed La
Boetie's death after an interval of two years. If
any reader is so charitable, he may hold that these
words of Montaigne refer to the period of his
courtship. But Montaigne's courtship of Fran-
Qoise de La Chassaigne was perhaps conducted
in the spirit of philosophical resignation rather
than as a lover. We cannot tell; and it may not
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